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TEE ROUND TABLE 381 

Should examinations be made educative in the sense that they enable 
the student to test his own powers ? 

What can be done in giving examinations to interest pupils more in beat- 
ing their own records than in beating the records of others ? 

In what sense may examinations afford satisfaction to the thoughtful 
student who finds therein opportunity for new combinations of ideas ? 

Should examinations be made educational in the sense that they make 
the student conscious of the growing process? To what extent may they 
serve as opportunities for encouragement and enthusiasm ? 

Which is the more valid test, that of information or that of appreciation, 
in examinations on literature ? 

What are the most important moral effects, either good or bad, resulting 
from the traditional method of examining such as is commonly used as a basis 
of promotion in public schools and as a requirement for college entrance ? 



FOR THE POETRY STUDENT OF 2219 

The seminar of the literature department of some university is going 
to spend fruitful hours of delightful study in the year 2219 over the all- 
absorbing topic of the origin of the free-verse and similar movements 
which ruffled, even if they did not change, the current of poetic develop- 
ment in the first quarter of the twentieth century. Even as we have 
quarried in the private papers and correspondence of Elizabethans to 
puzzle-piece together the attempts of Gabriel Harvey and Sir Phillip 
Sidney to force classic quantitative measures upon English poetry, and 
as we spend days and time discussing what the lost poems of Spenser 
were about rather than reading the extant ones and appreciating them, 
so will graduate students of the later centuries dig up the files of our 
present-day periodicals to learn, if possible, who started it all. 

So far it has been proved satisfactorily, I believe, that the translators 
of the Bible, and Shakespeare, Carlyle, Meredith, Hunt, Ruskin, and 
Conrad all knew the secret of cadence and therefore were innocently 
guilty of free verse, not having courage, or cleverness, or eccentricity, 
to print it as such. One wonders whether it might not be proven that 
every writer of great prose has produced passages as beautiful and force- 
ful as those of any strenuous "wrighter" of a modern ejaculation. 

With delight such as that which surges over the discoverer of a banal 
college essay by Thoreau, or the candidate for the doctorate who chances 
to read upon an unrecorded early simile later dubbed Petrarchan, I 
chanced upon the possible though all-unknowing inventors of modern 
verse freedom, for there were two. 



382 THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 

In the delightful extravaganza Troy Town, by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, whose present position as professor of English literature at the 
University of Cambridge corroborates, according to the tenets of schol- 
arly investigation, the view here adduced, Caleb, the masculine chaperon 
of the absent-minded hero, kills time on one occasion by relating how 
once and once only in his life he had fallen a victim to poetic composition. 
He and Joe Bonaday — Joe was a Barnstaple man — were working a 
smack around from Bristol — the Betsy Anne it was — when one August 
afternoon a dead calm fell. After they had sung hymns, and discussed 
and cussed the weather, Caleb suggested they make up poetry. Accord- 
ingly they retired, one forward, the other aft, until at the end of an hour 
time was called, and they met amidships. Caleb recited his: 

See her glidin' dro' the water, 

Far, far, away! 
Many a true heart's never to be found. 

"The last line alludes to my gal wot had recently e-loped with a 
Rooshan," Caleb explained. 
Then Joe produced his effort. 

Fare thee well, Barnstaple steeple, 

Fare thee well, I say. 
Never shall I see thee, once agen, a long time ago. 

What an anthology of wavelets they might have gathered that 
afternoon! For they were just going to have another shy at it when the 
breeze set in. 

But why regret the songs that Sappho never sang! Read these two 
gems aloud as the Imagists insist, let the tongue caress the cadences, 
dwell upon the spectrums they stipple upon the imagination. And you, 
scholar of the future, look not with too disdainful eye upon such humble 
beginnings of such mighty disturbances as you are investigating. 

Clarence Stratton 
Central High School 
St. Louis. Mo. 



